and shrouded idol which papa brought out once a
year like those Spanish images of the Virgin, in the
austere light of candles under a November sky. He
had torn her from our fevered grasp, and kept
her, cold as a marble statue, under a veil of
words.

Fran9ois, more than once, spoke aloud the word
"mamma", but did not long continue this dangerous
game of which his father disapproved. Tears, when
he did so, came into his eyes, and these he could not
conceal from his father, the official controller of the
family sobs.

A dog had put in an appearance, and was there now
at his side, watching him attentively. It was a cafe-
au-lait mongrel, with asymmetrical ears, heavy hind-
quarters and short legs. The cold feel of its nose in
the palm of his hand had roused him from his brood-
ing fit. He found himself sitting on a smooth-barked
tree-trunk. Just the sort of dog for my father, a dog
that makes no attempt to hide its farmyard pedigree.
Francois continued on his way, but the mud was
sticky and clinging. He had to walk with his legs
straddled, one foot on each of the grassy verges.
Movement was becoming difficult.

"Hungry?"

The dog whimpered, and the beginnings of a bark
seemed to be rumbling for a longish while deep in
its throat.

"Hungry?"

The dog fell silent, wagging its tail.

^Either clear off, or kindly inform me whether this
is the road to Sainte-Veyres/